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the ''business" of the cat's-eye jewel in 
the last act of "The Witching Hour/' or 
as he explains his theory of the influence 
of colors on the human temperament in 
the third act of "The Harvest Moon." We 
have learned to draw character com- 
pletely to the eye, without the use of 
words, as Mr. Barrie, at the opening of 
"What Every Woman Knows/' makes us 
fully acquainted with the personal traits 
of all three of Maggie's brothers in the 
three or four minutes that elapse before 
the first line of the play is spoken. In 
Herman Bahr's "The Concert/' which is 
one of the best plays of the present sea- 
son in New York, the theme and the en- 
tire story of the play are summed up 
and uttered eloquently to the eye in a 
period of protracted silence which cul- 
minates at the second curtain-fall. 

Whereas the poetry of the drama was 
formerly expressed exclusively in the 
lines, it is now expressed mainly through 
the pictorial appurtenances of the stage. 
It is by no means true that the drama 
has lost its capacity for expressing 
poetry ; it has merely altered its means of 
expressing it. Mr. Belasco's original one- 
act version of "Madam Butterfly" was 
fully as poetic as the Elizabethan plays 
of Fletcher, whose verse still haunts our 
ears with melody as it echoes through the 
silence of three centuries. Verse is only 
one of many means of communicating 
that mood which we understand as 
poetry; and Raphael, though he may 



never have written a century of sonnets, 
is no less a poet than Ronsard. In my 
entire experience of theater-going I re- 
member no more poetic moment in the 
theater than that moment in the first 
act of M. Maeterlinck's "Sister Beatrice," 
as it is produced at the New Theater in 
New York, when the Prince Bellidor ap- 
pears to Beatrice through the opened 
doorway, and the audience looks afar 
through a tracery of half-imagined trees 
to a sky of blue awakening to gray and 
palpitant with a single throbbing star. 
Such a picture as this transcends the 
visual suggestion of even the best Eliza- 
bethan verse. 

In Elizabethan times it was necessary 
that every playwright should be able to 
express himself in verse. Nowadays a 
different equipment is required for the 
task of making plays. The contemporary 
theater demands a vividness of visual 
imagination which has never in any other 
age been demanded of the dramatist. As 
the drama has reduced its reliance on the 
purely literary, it has increased its re- 
liance on the purely pictorial; if it de- 
mands less of the imagination of the 
writer, it demands more of the imagina- 
tion of the painter. Many of our mod- 
ern plays fall more within the province 
of the critic of painting than within that 
of the critic of literature; and they call 
for the serious study of spectators whose 
interest is devoted primarily to the 
graphic arts. 
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CTOBER HAZE : MANHAT- 
TAN" was first shown at the de- 
lightful exhibition of Luminists arranged 
for the Lotos Club of New York this 
winter. Among some of the finest examples 
of Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, and Boudin 
there was not one that possessed lovelier 
color or finer quality than this canvas 



by Childe Hassam. The picture was lent 
by Mr. William T. Evans, who had just 
purchased it from the artist for his pri- 
vate collection. 

Here we have that rare achievement — 
a picture of a city lifted far above mere 
topographical interest. Its beauty ar- 
rests attention before we realize it is a 
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picture of New York. Of how many 
scenes of the city can this be said? 

There is nice discrimination peculiarly 
needed in painting cities, a happy faculty 
for selection and elimination; for there is 
always the danger on the one hand of 
mere architectural exactness, and on the 
other of an individual twist carried into 
the borderland of fantasy. After all, 
the problem that confronts the painters of 
cities is the same as that faced by the 
mural decorator who seeks to awake our 
esthetic pleasure while at the same time 
thrilling us with stirring associations. 
Every painter who confesses to a subject 
at all — that is, a subject other than a 
few haphazard notes of Nature's moods 
— must fairly and squarely face the is- 
sue: shall the subject lord it over the 
treatment? I hold to the opinion that 
even a literary subject — full of pitfalls 
as it is — may be a perfectly legitimate 
subject for a picture if the painter is ar- 
tist enough to lift it entirely into the 
realm of joyous, irresponsible beauty. 
It takes a clever technician to carry a 
familar subject into the realm of art; 
the more familiar the subject, the more 
danger that the painter will lean upon 
it. Now, Childe Hassam is one of the 
few who know how to give to a subject 
its full measure of emphasis and no 
more — he never lets his subject get the 
better of him. And to say this when the 
subject is at once so familiar and so 
puissant, so dominating as New York, 
is at one and the same time to proclaim 
Mr. Hassam a master of his medium, and 
to explain why we see so few great pic- 
tures of New York. 

No one can look on this lovely can- 
vas, at once brilliant and tender, at once 
realistic and poetic, without revelling in 
its quality — that subtle essence about 
which it is futile to argue, but which in 
a picture is so evidently there or not 
there. If anything so elusive as quality 
can be captured into the confines of a 
definition, I suppose I may say it consists 
more than anything in carrying every 
part of a picture as far as it possibly can 
go. There are few powers rarer than 
this of carrying one's picture — every 
corner of it — as far as it can go. Some- 



times we find a delightful quality in the 
painting of a picturesque roof, a glow of 
sunshine under the trees, or a cloud float- 
ing over a chimney, but few indeed can 
take the innumerable details of a city 
scene and fuse it all into a satisfactory 
and beautiful work of art — lovely aside 
from its subject, and yet frankly contain- 
ing a further appeal because of it. 

Matthew Arnold used to say that it 
was comparatively easy to say nothing 
beautifully, that it was also compara- 
tively easy to say a good deal clumsily, 
but that it is extremely difficult to say 
a good deal beautifully. And, after all, 
to express New York is to say a good 
deal. It is a huge, a titanic, subject, and 
lie who undertakes it is apt to stagger 
under the load. No one is quite so happy 
as Childe Hassam in seizing on canvas 
our brilliant, colorful New York, with its 
Italian skies, its sunny smile, its crisp at- 
mosphere and surface gaiety, and yet 
without sacrificing too much of its rush 
and vigor and relentless industrialism. 
His tall buildings swim in color, their 
outlines melt tenderly into the distance, 
but the lovely tone is never accomplished 
at the sacrifice of strength or stability. 
After all, a study of the best work always 
shows that the best results are never 
arrived at by throwing over anything 
realty important. Selection and elimi- 
nation are often mistranslated into sacri- 
fice; the absence of one quality is sup- 
posed to heighten the others. But if 
one thinks about it, one realizes that with 
the great masters drawing is never sacri- 
ficed for color, or color for line, and 
where truth has given way to fantasy, 
even where a very great measure of 
beauty has been attained, I think it is 
safe to say it never can be the very high- 
est achievement. Imagination which 
deliberately soars into the empyrean has 
always been to me a less precious quality 
than that kind of imagination which, 
drawing its sustenance from the contact 
with the earth, illumines Truth. 

In this picture, of which but an in- 
adequate reproduction could be made, we 
are looking across the river from a point 
near the Jersey side of the Cortlandt 
street ferry. The setting sun is behind us 
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so the city is bathed in that most ex- 
quisite light — so often overlooked — the 
glow opposite the setting sun. The 
treatment is tender, poetic, imaginative, 
yet not one single note of truth that 
counts is omitted. It is even quite clear 
that the haze that envelops the distant 
buildings is not a haze produced by heat. 
It is not necessary to consult the cata- 
logue to be certain that this is not torrid 
weather. There is in the wonderful tur- 
quoise of the rippling water a snap, a 
sense of chill that proclaims the autum- 
nal season. Without the help of snow 
or ice — which might be employed in a 
winter scene — the artist has neverthe- 
less conveyed perfectly the sense of the 
nip in the air. The haze touches the 
distance only; in the foreground every- 
thing is clear cut; it is one of those rare 
days when the New York air is like 
champagne and one is glad to be alive. 



A superb result like this can be ob- 
tained only under two conditions — both 
of which Mr. Hassam perfectly meets — 
there must be a technical mastery to ex- 
press the mood with perfect precision, 
and there must be an enthusiasm for what 
the artist sees. It is a delight to talk 
to Mr. Hassam about New York. To 
him it is simply the handsomest city in 
the world. He is big enough, modern 
enough, imaginative enough to prefer 
it to London or Paris; and this, 
coupled with a certainty of touch ex- 
ceeded by no one in this country, is the 
secret of the pictures which lift his vi- 
sions of New York to be worthy to stand 
side by side with Monet's tender trans- 
criptions and Whistler's magical evoca- 
tions of blended strength and mystery. 
Inevitably do these three names rise 
linked, to the lips, each in his own way 
a master of civic expression. 



